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Tape begins with interviewer in mid-sentence: 

B: Do you remember them? [Unclear] 

W: Uh, a little. My grandparents on my mother's side were David and Margaret Adams. David 
Adams was born in North Adams and my grandmother was born in [Hoosit?] Falls, New York. 
When they got married they took up residence in North Adams. 

B: What about your other grandparents? 

W: My other grandparents were in Plymouth, Massachusetts. I never really knew them too well. 
They were my father's parents. And the fact that my father died when I was one year old that 
side of my family I never really knew too well. I did meet them a few times up until about age 
ten, but I believe they died about that time. 

B: Okay. Urn, let's see. Do you remember what your grandparents did for work? 

W: My grandfather, my mother's father worked at the Arnold Print Works in North Adams. He 
was the supervisor in the shipping department. And my grandmother as many females in those 
days did not work. She was a homemaker. 

B: Okay. Urn, and how about your parents? 

W: My father was a plumber, licensed plumber. And my mother up until she married worked at 
the Arnold Print Works in the office. 


B: What were their names? 



W: My father's name was Walter and my mother's name was Lillian. 

B: And did they grow up where your parents were? Like did your father grow up in Plymouth 
and (—) 

W: Yes. He moved to Plymouth and moved here to work with his brother who had a plumbing 
business. And he apprentice with him and became a licensed plumber. 

B: Urn, when were you born and where? 

W: I was born in 1928 in North Adams. 

B: Urn, and do you have any brothers or sisters? 

W: No. No. My mother and father both died when I was very young. My father when I was 
one, and my mother when I was not quite two when she died. 

B: So who did you (--) 

W: My grandmother and grandfather brought me up. 

B: And so you grew up here in North Adams? [W: Umhm] Spent your whole life here? 

W: Yes. 

B: Okay and where did you go to school? 

W: St. Joseph's Grammar School and Drury High School. 

B: And did you go to college? 

W: No, but I had taken some courses. I never attended full-time. I took courses at Rudkers 
University and University of Massachusetts. 

B: And when abouts was that? 

W: 1969, 1970. 

B: Okay. Urn, [W: 71] and what was the first job you had? 

W: First job I had? Uh, pin boy in a bowling alley. [Both laugh] 

B: Wow. 


W: It’s been displaced by automation. [Both laugh] 



B: Yup, I’m sure it did. Um, how long did you do that? 


W: Oh I guess maybe two years while I was in, still going to school. You know, part-time after 
school. 

B: Then what did you do? 

W: I worked for the Army Engineers at the former Sprague Plant on Marshall Street. During 
World War II the Army Engineers had a [sub depot] in there for storaging materials. I worked 
there for about two years. And following that I went into the army for two years. And then on 
return I worked for about six months for my Uncle as a plumber's helper, but I didn’t like it at all. 
And at that point is when I came to work for Sprague Electric in January of 1948. 

B: Um, [pause] all right. Do you remember any early experiences about working for Sprague? 
What it was like? 

W: No, just that uh, I was what they called a bonus worker. Uh, you know, worked on 
incentive. And so additional output meant additional earnings. So it was uh, you know, it was 
hard work and required your attention and effort. Uh, highly repetitive. 

B: What did you do? 

W: Uh, let's see. I think uh, I was what they called a tab welder. I was welding the tabs to the 
capacitors. 

B: And are you married right now? 

W: Yes I am. 

B: To whom? 

W: Catherine. My wife's name is Catherine. Her maiden name was [Bosco?] She's a registered 
nurse at the North Adams Hospital. 

B: Right now she's working there? 

W: Umhm. 

B: And when and where were you married? 

W: 19 (—) September of 1956, in North, uh in Bennington. 

B: And do you remember any of your wife's former employment, or (—) 

W: Uh, my wife has only had one employer and that's the North Adams Regional Hospital. She 



went to work there immediately and on graduation from nursing school. 

B: And do you have any children? 

W: Six. 

B: Wow! 

W: Two girls and four boys. 

B: And what are their names? 

W: Let's see if I can remember them. Susan, David, John, Diane, James and Robert. 

B: And about how old are they? 

W: Uh, the oldest is 32 and the youngest is 20. 

B: And are they employed anywhere right now? 

W: Uh, both of my daughters have left the area when they completed college and they're both 
living in New Hampshire, in the Manchester, New Hampshire area. One is manager of a social 
service agency, and the other is employed in a bank in the trust department in Manchester, New 
Hampshire. The four boys are still at home. The two youngest is still attending college. And 
one is employed by the city of North Adams and the other is a sheet metal worker. 

B: And um, when you first got your job for Sprague, um, was it because you needed a (—) This 
is after you had gotten out of school and you needed a full time job, right? It wasn’t really a 
[unclear]. [Voices in background makes it difficult to transcribe the informant and interviewer] 

W: Yeah, sure. 

B: And were you living on your own at that time, or was [few words unclear]? 

W: No, I was living with my grandmother. My grandfather had past away. 

B: Okay. Um, and you said you worked there how many years? 

W: Thirty-nine. 

B: Thirty-nine. And what job titles or positions did you hold? 

W: Well initially as I said, as a tab welder. I worked as a riveter, that is with small rivets which 
used to be used before welding became as popular as it is now. That's the procedure that is used 
now. It's almost everything is welded rather than riveted. I also worked in the molding room. I 
then worked for twelve years in the maintenance department in the maintenance stock room, 



which had four or five people. And eventually became the section leader in the maintenance 
stock room. And then in 1981 I took a job in what was then called industrial relations, as an 
assistant industrial relations manager. And continued there until my retirement, early retirement 
from Sprague in May 1st of 1987. And I immediately came down do Commonwealth Sprague, 
which was a spin-off from Sprague as a consultant in human resources. Formally industrial 
relations, now called human resources and have been performing as their human resource 
manager. 

B: And which place did you work at while you were at Sprague? 

W: I only worked at Marshall Street and very briefly during one lay off period from my home 
department as such, I worked at the Brown Street plant here for about two months, and then 
returned to my former department. 

B: When was that? 

W: That would have been about 1949. I had only been with the company about a year. 

B: And I don’t believe any of your other family members worked at Sprague, right? You the 
only one in your family that worked there? 

W: Uh, my children worked here during the summers, uh, while they were going to college. 

Had summer jobs. And one of my boys worked here for a couple of years. The oldest boy 
worked here, four or five years ago he worked for a couple of years here. 

B: Urn, let's see. And you never worked in the textile factories? 

W: No. 

B: Um, how difficult was it for you to leam the skills necessary to work here? Like your 
welding? 

W: Well the production jobs were not that difficult. They were highly repetitive. On the 
average most people could pretty well leam those jobs in one weeks time period, the basics of 
them. And then we’d pick up additional parts of the job as you went along, but you pretty much 
could do the job after a week or so. 

B: So you didn’t really need any training to get the job? 

W: I wouldn’t say so. 

B: And do you remember what a typical day would be like, say like when you first got the job? 

W: Typical day was from seven to four. In those days we used to have a one hour lunch period. 
In many, during many time periods we would work nine or ten hours a day for what was called a 
busy period. We might do that for three or four months. Work nine or ten hours a day and five 



or six hours on Saturday, for a total of you know, fifty, fifty-five hours a week. Which was 
welcomed, because the wages were low, but the overtime helped you know, to bring your gross 
pay up. So in those days we were glad to get the overtime. Today it's hard to get people to work 
overtime. 

B: And later on you became an assistant administrator you say? 

W: Assistant Industrial Relations Manager? [B: Yes] Yup. 

B: What was a typical day like then? 

W: Well that dealt more with administration of company policies, meetings with the bargaining 
units in the resolution of problems, or presentation of new programs that were to be instituted. 
And then those cases were necessary, negotiate the conditions under which the changing 
procedures would be set up. 

B: And how did you find the wages here? Relatively low? 

W: The wages were never high as such, compared to a GE, but your talking now a little different 
type of industry. That was always you know, a, something was brought up by the people. Down 
the road they were making in those days let's say three dollars an hour and we’re making a dollar 
sixty or a dollar seventy. But I think you had to look a little bit at least in the difference in the 
types of work. You know, heavy, dirty type work in some cases verses a light assembly process 
where wages were never that high, nor are they in any capacitor manufacturer. It's a small 
component of the total finished product that they go into. It's just one part. And later on I 
became active in union activities and became more aware that all, almost all parts manufacturing 
companies had the same problem, that there wages were not comparable to the end product 
manufacturers. And all the little parts are put together to make one bigger piece of equipment. 

B: Yeah, right. How did you find the benefits and the working conditions here? 

W: Well initially they were not, I would not say they were good. But over a period of time they 
were improved, particularly after 1968 when international unions came on the scene and were 
voted in by the employees. At that point the pension plan, the insurance programs were 
improved considerably to the point where today they're competitive with and pretty well match 
up with you know, let's say the top third as far as benefits for employees. 

B: And were there any health or safety problems ever? 

W: No. I never remember any major health or safety problems. Type of materials we worked 
with and types of jobs did not really create any major injuries you know, of repetitive type 
things, or health problems. 

B: And how about promotions and pay increases? Were they, were they pretty steady? 

W: Well no, initially they were not. You know, back in the early fifties and early sixties the pay 



increases did not keep abreast of what was happening in the rest of the company and did not keep 
up with what was happening with the company. The company was showing great growth, fairly 
good profits. After they converted from the war time productions of the mid-forties and starting 
about 1950 their business seemed to increase and showing good profit margins and the share that 
the employees got did not appear to keep up with what the company was showing as a profit. 

And that continued for ten or a fifteen year period and a lot of emotions built up and resulted in 
1968 when elections were held for changes in unions, you know? [B: Yeah] 

B: And how did you find the structure and organization of Sprague. Was it pretty well 
organized, or was it mass caos all the time? 

W: Oh no. I think it developed into a fine organization. Top management had some top people 
in the industry and it was a well run company as it grew. But as in all companies when they 
grow, you know, top management I guess kind of lost touch with the people. This was felt 
somewhat I think by the older employees. That initially top management because of a small 
company had the time and took the time to get out on the floor and say hello to the employees. 

A lot of the employees later felt that management didn’t seem to care, top management. But they 
lost sight of the fact that the company had now expanded to the point where those top managers 
just didn’t have the time to get out there and say hello, how are you? You know, they're down to 
a multi plant situation where they had ten or fifteen locations they were responsible for in one 
way or the other, and had to visit those locations. They became more active in the trade 
associations that required their participations. So they didn’t have that time for that personal visit 
to go around and ask you know, how are you doing, how's everything? Which is good if it can 
be done, but when the companies get big this is what happens. And you know, and I think the 
employees then, the long term employees feel that, well they forgot about us. They had them, it's 
just that they don't have the time. 


B: Yeah. Did you feel that way? 

W: I think I had a little better understanding of you know, what was happening. 

B: So you didn’t like it, but you realized that they had, couldn’t fix it. 

W: Yeah, I think I understood that uh, hey, people are busy now. And some of the older people 
you know, that had started with Sprague at the initial beginning of the company, or shortly after 
it started, they sort of felt that you know, where is so and so? I use to see him every week. He’d 
come by and say hello. Well now he didn’t come by. 

B: Right. Urn, and do you remember any personal relationships with co-workers [rest of 
comment unclear-lots of noise in background]. 

W: Oh sure. We had a lot of good relationships. We use to have um, a bowling league, which 
uh, there were both for um, a league for the men and a league for the women. In the men's 
league we probably had two hundred participants. And the women had probably close to the 
same. And at the end of the year we’d have tournaments you know, the groups would get 



together. So there was a lot of relationship there. And also we had softball teams that I 
participated in both. So you know, made a lot of good friends. Lifelong friends through those 
activities. 

B: Yeah. Urn, you shared lunch hours together and [unclear]? 

W: Not too much. In those days you had a full hour. So a lot of the people that lived in North 
Adams would go home for lunch. Those that lived in perhaps Adams or Williamstown, or you 
know, would either eat, stay in the plant cafeteria or else would go down on the Main Street for 
lunch. But those of us that lived in the city here would go home. You had the full hour. You 
could get home and you had time to get home, eat and come back. 

B: Urn, how about child care responsibilities? Did they have any child care facilities? 

W: No. In those days up until probably 1970,1 think around 1970 was the first established day 
care center as such. Up until then it was a relative or a neighbor. You know, if you had children 
and were going to work, husband and wife, or a woman alone with children, it was you know, 
you found someone to take care of them. 

B: Yeah, now how did you deal with this with your children? Did you, did your [W: how did I 
deal with it?] wife stay, did your wife stay home? 

W: I worked days and my wife worked nights and weekends. [B: Uh huh] Her profession 
allowed her to work you know, in the evening and part-time and then weekends. And I would 
babysit. I'm still groggy from them. 

B: Let's see. Do you remember any changes in Sprague, in the workplace or processes? How 
did you feel towards these? 

W: Well the changes took places that technology changed. Introduction of new and faster [B: 
right] machines and processes and methods that were used changed. In many cases it made it 
easier for the employee, because as these changes took place the old hand assembly type 
methods were eliminated and now machines did a large part of the work. [B: Right] So it really 
made it a little easier physically. [B: Yes] Mentally it became a little hard. You had to be more 
alert and pay more attention, closer attention. 

B: Yeah, because Sprague was always like in the forefront of technology. 

W: Uh, yeah in some respects, yes. 

B: Urn, what were the hardest parts of the job? 

W: Well I think for incentive workers it was the repetitiveness. You know, day after day the 
same, the same thing day after day after day. That gets to be somewhat monotonous. Even 
though you may be making good incentive earnings, does, you know, someone who sits there for 
two or three years and does the same motion patterns day after day, it uh (—) 



B: What about later on when you became involved in other things other than the [unclear]? 


W: Well in the maintenance stockroom, that was a much more interesting job. It was a faster 
pace at times. You know, receiving and issuing of materials and uh, meeting the needs of the 
craftsman who needed parts to make repairs. [Phone rings] Then sometimes you would have to 
come up with substitute parts that would accomplish meeting their needs. And were receiving 
and storing and different problems that came up in that area were you know, different everyday. 
So it was a more interesting type job. 

B: Um, so you'd say that was (—) [Phone rings] You’d say that your other job in the stockroom, 
or where did you say it was? Was more enjoyable than before (—) 

W: Yeah, well it was more challenging and interesting. 

B: Um, all right. Got any memories of those times? Like when things were particularly great, 
or (-) 


W: No. I was just (—) 

B: How did you feel about your supervisors? 

W: Some good, some bad! 

B: Were there any major (—) 

W: Oh none, none real bad. I mean it's just that some in the way that they gave you their 
instructions and that were not clear. And uh, you know, where others were very good to work 
for. Fine people. Enjoyed working for them. 

B: Were their any major conflicts between the workers and the management? 

W: Major conflicts. I don't know if you'd call it major. There were, there’s always conflicts 
when you have incentive type jobs, you know. There are people who are dissatisfied with the 
types of work they're given, but I wouldn't call them major conflicts. They're daily. 

B: Um, all right. Um, I know you didn’t work at Sprague's during the 1930’s, but do you 
remember any, anything about the depression and how it affected North Adams.? 

W: No. No, not at all. [Few words unclear] I guess during the thirties you know I was, you 
know, you're young, young person and I can see now why you know, things were very very tight. 
And I look back and wonder why we didn’t have the two pair of shoes [B: yeah] and a lot of 
clothes. And you know, so uh, you know apparently things were, you know, were very difficult 
in those days. I, you know, eight, nine, ten years old you don’t remember. [B: Right] I do 
remember such things as trying to get a dime to go to the movies. You had to do your chores on 
the weekend, [laughs] [B: right] or you didn’t get your dime. So from then I summized times 



were really tough, you know, and I guess they were. 


B: Okay. Urn, let's see. And do you remember what work was like in the fifties, sixties and 
seventies? 

W: [Unclear]? 

B: How was it different? Did it change? 

W: Well I think work was really harder because it involved more manual physical type effort. 
You didn’t have the more modern high speed machines. Uh, the requirements of attendants and 
such were much much stricter than they are today. You didn’t miss too many days, or if you did 
you were unemployed. Today it's a big problem. Not only here, but all over. It's a major 
problem absenteeism. 

B: Now when abouts did the machines come around that made deliveries (—) 

W: Well in Sprague you kn ow I mean the machine age started a long long time ago, [B: right] 
with the beginning of this century. In Sprague's where it was, earlier it was a sort of a hand 
assembly type operation. I would say in the late forties and fifties and through the sixties you 
saw many changes taking place in automated equipment, or testing devices. And the assembly 
functions as such changed and became mechanical rather than hand assembly. We had machines 
doing some of the hard work. 

B: This didn’t put a lot of people out of jobs though? 

W: Well I don't think so. I think that in many cases it required additional people to help make 
those machines and those test devices. And with greater productivity it meant more jobs in 
shipping and clerical functions and those areas. 

B: And um, I believe you were quite involved in the union, or became quite involved. Urn, you 
were the leader of the union at one point? 

W: President, yup. 

B: When was this? When did you become president? 

W: Nineteen (—) Well I became president of the independent union in 1967. And then they had 
an election in 1968 and the independent union was displaced by the IUE. I then became 
president of the IUE in 1968 through 1978. About ten years. 

B: Did you, did you campaign a lot for this election? 

W: Uh, some. I was in kind of a difficult position in the fact that I was president of the 
independent union. Uh, I didn’t agree with their procedures of operation and the way they had 
been handling things. So I could not really take a real active part in the campaign for the IUE. 



Although I did look favorably on their becoming the [guardian] representatives for the 
employees. 

B: And what were some of the things that you disagreed with? 

W: Well the company had grown to the point where they had a staff of professionals who dealt 
with contract negotiations, time studies, pensions and insurance issues. Uh, the independent 
union was just, trying to operate as they did back in 1940. Uh, they never sent anyone away to 
try to uh, educate them in the areas insurances, or pensions, or negotiating procedures. You had 
this, you know, I guess they were good people as far as that went, but to put them against labor 
attorneys and skilled negotiators, I mean uh, that would be like you and I going over trying to 
negotiate with Gorbachov. You know, I mean uh, you know, and try as I did when I became the 
president to convince them that they had to change our ways and become a little more, I guess 
you'd say sophisticated in our dealings. The members of the controlling group, the grievance 
committee said no, no, you know. And so we uh, didn’t get along too well. 

[Background voice: Anybody have time to interview] 

B: Now being president I imagine that you were quite involved in the 1970 strike? 

W: Quite. Night and day. [B: Chuckles] 

B: How did this resolve? How, are you (—) Were you pleased with the outcome of it? 

W: Well I guess you're never really please. You never get everything you want, but I think that 
the settlement was uh, is best that could be obtained and it was far better. Some of the issues was 
not strictly you know, a money issue. It was the type of union membership that the union would 
have when uh, they call it the [few words unclear] structure, which required that all people either 
belong or pay a fee for services. That during our first contract with the company it had been sort 
of an open type membership that they could join and drop out at any point, which created quite a 
problem. Uh, also the issue of arbitration of unresolved grievances. Uh, a full arbitration clause 
was obtained, which now allowed the union to go to an impartial person for a decision on the 
dispute that was taking place. Before that it ended up in house and the company had the final 
decision, whether it would be right or wrong. [Chuckles] 

B: And uh, why did you finally decide to retire early? 

W: Why did I decide to retire early? [B: Yeah] Because the offer that was made by the 
company and the direction that was being taken by the company seemed to indicate to me that if 
we didn’t accept the offer of early retirement we probably would be layed off. So the offer that 
was made with the quirks that went along with the early retirement, it seemed to me that um, that 
was the best decision I could make at that time. And there were [unclear] so many changes that 
took place you know, the last two or three years that I worked [few words unclear]. 


B: Okay. Um, after working thirty-nine years I can imagine you must have pretty good 
retirement benefits. Is that so? 



W: Uh, [pause] yeah in total, because some of mine still came under the hourly retirement 
[unclear]. [B: All right] Because when I went in to management it was at the time when we had 
to leave our hourly pension in. So those years I got credit on an hourly pension plan rather than 
salary pension. 

B: Okay. 

W: They're far better than they use to be let me say. If it had been twenty years ago you 
probably wouldn’t have been able to take the early retirement, [B: right] because of the changes 
that have taken place. It was attractive enough so that I took it. 

B: Um, as you look back on your employment at Sprague's do you think of it as pretty good, or? 

W: Well I worked there thirty-nine years and I never had one day of [late on?] So I guess that's 
uh, well it was a steady job. 

B: Yeah. Uh, is there anything you might do differently now that you look back on the way 
things went? 

W: I don’t think so. 

B: Um, how are your feelings right now towards Sprague and it's management? 

W: Well you don't, you know, I wish them well. And the employees, I hope that they continue 
their success and hopefully they show some growth here in North Adams. 

B: And do you know, do you know why Sprague reduced its work force and moved out? 

W: No, I really don't. I'm still wondering why that decision was made as are a lot of other 
people. 

B: How do you feel about the impact that it's made? 

W: Well I think initially it had a dramatic impact. Certainly the area went through a few real 
tough years until we made some adjustments and were able to attract some new employers. And 
uh, fortunately there was some growth from companies that had been in the area. But there were 
two or three years there when things were not very good in this area. 

B: Now is there anything else you'd like to add? 

W: No. 

B: Okay. 


SIDE ONE OF TAPE ENDS 



